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Reviews 
“The Life of Stratford Canning” * 


SIDE BY SIDE in Westminster Abbey stand three statues, 
each inscribed with the name of Canning. They are the 
tokens of the regard felt by England for three of her great 
sons whose common name and common blood lend a singu- 
lar significance to their memories—Canning the great Minis- 
ter, Canning the Viceroy of India during the terrible Sepoy 
Rebellion, and Canning the greatest of English diplomatists. 
It is with the life of the last, Stratford Canning, that we have 
now to do. Born in 1787, and living until the year 1880, he 
was a witness of the great events which crowd the century, 
and of many of them it may well be said, Magna pars futt. 
It was not his wish to devote his life to diplomacy; indeed, 
like many other men, he drifted by force of circumstances 
into an environment for which he had at first no positive 
liking, but rather a distaste; nor was it until his last embas- 
sies that this inherent repugnance seems to have disappear- 
ed. Flung into the arena of European politics in 1807, 
he finally retired in 1858, having passed half a century in the 
service of his country. Six residences at Constantinople, 
interrupted by missions to Switzerland, to the*United States 
and to Russia, and separated from each other by absences 
in England, comprehend his diplomatic career; and it is up- 
on his masterly dealings with the Porte at important crises 
that his fame now rests. 

The moral qualities of Stratford Canning were the corner- 
stone of his greatness. In common with his cousin, George 
Canning, he possessed an invincible repugnance to anything 
dishonorable, and more than even that great man, conceived 
himself to be under the highest obligations of honor to serve 
England, though at personal discomfort and in circumstan- 
ces which were galling and oppressive to his pride. But the 
sterling qualities which he had inherited from nature were 
strengthened and invigorated by his growing sense of the 
absolute political necessity of separating Russia and the 
Porte, and of upholding the weakness of the Turks against 
any dominant influence from either Russia or Austria. It 
was this conviction, and the well-founded belief that he 
himself, more than any other man, could aid in enforcing 
the English policy upon the Turks, which kept him at his 
post in Constantinople amid the troubled years that saw 
the acknowledgment of Grecian independence and the es- 
tablishment of the Greek Kingdom, and during the doubt- 
ful period of the Crimean War. What he accomplished at 
Constantinople was effected more by his persistency and the 
force of his own personality than by any regard which the 
Porte entertained for England. The Turks became con- 
vinced by repeated experiences that what the English Am- 
bassador wished must be done, and, notwithstanding the 
procrastination, corruption, and duplicity of the Sultan or 
his advisers, the. Ambassador usually had his own way, al- 
though his patience was sorely tried and his ardor often dis- 
couraged. 
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Himself indefatigable in business, he often wearied his 
Secretaries almost beyond endurance. Twenty and thirty 
hours of continuous labor were sometimes required of them, 
but he was always the last to leave his writing-table and 
seemed quite incapable of fatigue. This characteristic natur- 
ally annoyed his staff, and many amusing anecdotes are re- 
lated of passages-at-arms between the chief and his subor- 
dinates. Nevertheless his character and his reputation, and 
above all his fairness in assuming responsibility for the acts 
of every member of his Legation, attracted to him the best 
and most ambitious of the young diplomatic corps of Eng- 
land. His personality was an imposing one; his dignity was 
such as the Turks both respected and envied, and his sense 
of the dignity of the ambassadorial office made him a terror 
even to the Grand Turk himself. The power of his influ- 
ence in Turkey and the fear of his ever-watchful eye were 
felt by the Courts of Austria and Russia, and the Emperor 
Alexander declined to receive him as Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh, for no other reason than that he feared him, 
and was well aware that he had penetrated his designs in re- 
gard to Turkey. The Tsar Nicholas entertained this feel- 
ing in a still stronger degree, but was generous enough to 
applaud some of his masterly strokes of diplomacy. His 
triumphs were achieved, not by the trickery and falsehood 
in which Talleyrand was so perfect an adept, nor by the 
genius of a Metternich; but he brought into play indomita- 
ble perseverance, foresight, a profound knowledge of char- 
acter,and a wide grasp of the European situation, as well 
as of the special necessities of each separate Power. He 
was never at the end of his resources; and it was this latter 
element of mystery, or rather of mysterious possibility, which 
caused the Porte to look upon him, not only with reverence, 
but with a certain quality of fear. 

The great accomplishments upon which his fame rests are 
matters of history. Among them may be mentioned the 
Treaty of Bucharest, which would undoubtedly never have 
been signed without the efforts of Canning, and which he 
always considered to be his greatest achievement, although 
it was completed in the year 1812, when the Ambassador 
was but twenty-five years of age. A brilliant chapter in his 
history is that of his connection with the liberation of 
Greece, and the subsequent extension of her boundaries to 
their present limits. His name is identified beyond that of 
other men with the cause of reform in Turkey, and his un- 
selfish efforts to accomplish this Herculean task, and the 
persistency with which he pursued his object in the midst of 
obstacles from within and without, make the Embassy which 
he undertook in 1842 one of European significance. How 
far he succeeded will be learned froma perusal of this Life. 
It was during this long period (1842-1858), when, with 
brief intervals of absence, he held sway in the palace ‘of the 
Embassy at Constantinople, that Canning became for all 
time the ‘Great Elchi.’ As is lucidly explained in his Life, 
this title, as applied to him, rests upon an English miscon- 
ception, for i in Turkey every embassador is styled ‘ Buyuk 
Elchi,’ or ‘Great Envoy,’ whereas the title of Elchi is given 
to an ‘ordinary minister. But although the Ambassadors of 
other Powers were really as much ‘ Great Elchis’ as Canning, 
the term was applied to him by every downtrodden or op- 
pressed individual or community in Turkey, and is the 
strongest proof of his unparalleled influence, and of the re- 
spect entertained for him from one end to the other of 
the Turkish Empire. The trying events of the Crimean War 
found him unwearied in his efforts to support the glory of 
England, and to assist her fleets and armies. Twice he 
visited the Crimea, and the hospital arrangements in Con- 
stantinople owed their completeness to his efforts and those 
of Lady Canning. 

These two volumes constitute the most interesting addi- 
tion of the past year to the history of the first half of the 
century. They are replete with fascinating sketches of 
famous men; for. Canning was brought into contact, either 
in person or by correspondence, with the leaders of count- 
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less Cabinets, and the Ministers of nearly every Court in 
Europe—Metternich, Talleyrand, Napoleon, Wellington, and 
a thousand more flit before us; and, among the most inter- 
esting letters, there are several from the eccentric Lady 
Hester Stanhope, who read the young diplomatist a lesson 
in her own peculiar way. Not less interesting to any lover 
of archeology are the accounts of Canning’s generous as- 
sistance to Mr. Layard in his work at Nimroud, and of his 
presentation to the British Museum of the Mausoleum mar- 
bles. Indeed, one rises from the reading of this charming 
work with the feeling that Stratford Canning well deserves 
the statue which his country: has placed in Westminster 
Abbey, and that Tennyson’s tribute to his old friend in the 
stanza engraved upon it is both graceful and altogether just. 
Thou third great Canning, stand among our best 
And noblest, now thy long day’s work has ceased, 
Here silent in our minster of the West 
Who wert the voice of England in the East. 





Lanciani’s “‘Ancient Rome” * 


TWENTY years ago Rome was a staid and sleepy ecclesi- 
astical metropolis, whose quaint, narrow streets and moss- 
grown ruins thrilled the artist and filled the traveller with 
a kind of nameless awe. To-day Rome is the busy, thriving 
capital of a united and progressive nation. Its population, 
numbering about the same as Boston’s, has since 1870 in- 
creased more rapidly than that of the American city, not- 
withstanding the annexation of important suburbs by the 
latter. Its streets are being widened and straightened. New 
buildings are each year erected in great numbers. A fever 
of real-estate speculation at times becomes rife that would 
do credit to a Western ‘boom.’ Streetcars and other con- 
veniences remind the traveller of home. The spirit of the 
place is more suggestive of Paris than of Carcasonne or 
Nuremburg. 

But from its geographical location and surroundings the 
natural growth of Rome is circumscribed by certain limits, 
and these bounds are the same as those that girt the ancient 
city. Hence modern Rome is building upon ground that 
has been built on time and time again. Its bustling life 
surges in and out among the world-famous monuments that 
attest its former glory. A step anywhere from a hotel or 
shop, and you stand face to face with the Forum or the 
Colosseum or another of the numberless architectural sur- 
vivals of the ancient or medieval city. Nowhere else is 
there such juxtaposition of old and new. At Athens or 
Ephesus or Syracuse, whole districts are given up to the 
spirit of the past, but at Rome all is crowded together. 

Many complaints have been made by artists and others, 
who see in this modernization of Rome the destruction of 
that which formerly appealed most powerfully to the im- 
agination, the obscuring of that romantic and suggestive 
element which was the most fascinating characteristic of the 
Papal city. But the present must build upon the past. 
With changed political conditions, the growth of the city 
was inevitable. Men everywhere should congratulate them- 
selves that this period of rebuilding and extension has come 
at a time when the study of archeology has been put upon 
a broader and more scientific foundation than ever before, 
and when the government of Rome is enlightened and gen- 
erous enough to do everything in its power that the world 
of culture may reap the fullest benefit from discoveries made 
in both public and private excavations. This great activity 
in building and public works has led to the most important 
results in regard to our knowledge of the ancient city. In 
the words of Dr. Lanciani, ‘Since it is impossible to turn 
up in Rome a handful of earth without coming upon some 
unexpected find, it is easy to understand what an amount of 
discoveries must have been made by turning up ‘wo hundred 
and seventy million cubic feet of that land of promise.’ The 
archeology of Rome must be rewritten. 





* Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Rudolfo Lanciani, Professor 
of Archzology in the University of Rome. $6. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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In the statement of his facts, the author speaks with au- 
thority. He knows more,.about many of them than any 
other man living. His conclusions in regard to Rome dur- 
ing the historical period generally carry evidence of their 
soundness along with them. His rejection of the view main- 
tained by Middleton in ‘ Ancient Rome in 1885,’ that there 
was ‘a large Etruscan necropolis on the Esquiline hill, im- 
plying the existence, at a very remote period, of a great city 
of the Rasena, highly advanced in all the minor arts of life, 


_—a serious blow to the long-established tradition of the early 


supremacy of the Latin race in the city of the seven hills,’ 

will also probably meet with wide approval. But it is likely 
that few students of early Roman history will accept Dr. 
Lanciani’s somewhat confused theory of the origin of the 
city. He appears to cast aside at one blow all the results of 
the critical school of Roman historians. ‘Any further at- 
tempt,’ he says, ‘to diminish or to lessen the value of the 
traditional sources [of Roman history] must henceforth be 
absolutely unsuccessful.’ He sets out ‘to demonstrate, 
first, that Rome was built by colonists from Alba Longa; 
secondly, that these colonists were simple shepherds; third- 
ly, that the foundation of Rome dates from the age of 
bronze, and was caused by the necessity felt by the Alban 
shepherds to escape from the threatening neighborhood 
of the volcano,’ the traces of whose action are abundant in 
the region of Monte Cavo. The arguments adduced, though 
fortified by the discussion of numerous prehistoric remains, 
by no means ‘demonstrate’ the correctness of the position, 
and still less justify the author’s triumphant vindication of 
the early traditions. This, however, in no way impairs the 
usefulness or attractiveness of the remaining parts of the 
book, which is a most stimulating and valuable contribution 
to the literature of the subject. 

Dr. Lanciani does not attempt to give a complete dis- 
cussion of all that is known about ancient Rome; such a 
treatment of the subject would far transcend the limits of a 
single volume. It is rather a popular presentation of certain 
phases of the construction, arts and life of the ancient city, 
especially as new light has been thrown upon these by the 
excavations of the past fifteen years. It treats of the renais- 
sance of archeological studies; of the foundation and pre- 
historic life of Rome; of the sanitary condition of the city, 
its public places of resort, its libraries, its police and fire-de- 
partment; of the palace of the Cesars and the house of the 
Vestal Virgins—the latter one of the most interesting chap- 
ters of the book; of the Tiber and the Claudian harbor, the 
Campagna, and the disappearang¢e of works of art and their 
recovery. Those who listened to the author’s lectures in 
this country will recognize here the same felicitous use of 
the English language, remarkable for a foreigner. The il- 
lustrations are numerous and good. The typography of the ~ 
book leaves nothing to be desired. 





“A Pagan Saint” * 

It 1s vERY difficult for the-average mortal to idealize 
the object of his affections into a saint, without blackening 
into devils the enemies of that object. Mr. House shows in 
his really powerful novel of Japanese life both his power and 
his limitations as a literary artist. He has striven to depict 
and nobly has he succeeded, a ‘long-suffering, white-souled 
little pagan saint,’ and his study of Japanese life from the 
inside point of view is the best yet made ‘in fiction. It is 
the very antipodes of ‘Madame Chrysanthéme’—a book 
which, we imagine, must make the American author’s blood 
boil. No one can be more intense and earnest in his pur- 
pose to picture the workings of the noble soul which ten- 
anted, for a few brief years, the body of Yone Santo, a 
Japanese girl of gentle birth. Nor can any one study the 
story of that lovely, generous, pure and self-forgetful life 
without being the better forit. Mr. House is a welcome mis- 
sionary when he paints for us such a picture of saintliness 


~* Yone Santo: a Child of Japan. By Edward H. House, $x. 
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in Japan. For bringing to our notice so fair a flower bloom- 
ing in an unregarded corner of the earth, we are devoutly 
thankful. Further, in style and breadth of treatment, in 
sympathetic interest in a people-not easily understood by 
Europeans and Americans, in felicitous diction full of the 
lights and shadows of pathos, humor, indignation, convic- 
tions of right, and scorn of shams, whether religious or 
political or social, the author has proved himself an artist 
in words and an eloquent preacher of righteousness. 
Yet we cannot but look upon his treatment of the Ameri- 
can missionary ladies of Tokio as overdone, and therefore 
inartistic. Even supposing every word and act ascribed to 
them to be a transcript of facts, yet the impartial reader can- 
not but-suspect that the ‘ tendency’ in the story which runs 
into unjustifiable caricature, springs from malign motives, and 
that desire for revenge has overcome the author’s devotion 
to art. This suspicion, confirmed as the perusal progresses, 
is powerfully strengthened in the closing chapters. Still, 
one might close the book with moistened eyes, and in de- 
light and wonder at the charm and pathos of the tale, did 
not his eye light on that fateful ‘ Postscript.’ In this, Mr. 
House, while defending himself against both real and im- 
aginary wrongs, enters into a phikippic that would not be 
creditable to religious sectarians. While useful, perhaps, 
and necessary as a personal vindication and opportunity to 
pillory the particular enemy who seems to trouble him, the 
postscript will but confirm the reader’s suspicions that this 
is a ‘medicated’ novel of the firstclass. Such a rare gift of 
sympathy with Oriental peoples, such delicacy of sentiment 
and manifest gifts as a fictionist and preacher of neglected 
truths as Mr. House possesses, ought not thus to be degraded 
to the petty infirmities of human nature. Apart from its glar- 
ing defects, we pronounce ‘ Yone Santo’ the most powerful 
novel of Japanese life yet attempted by one alien to the soil 
to the Mikado’s kingdom. 





Max O’Rell’s “ Jonathan and:his Continent ” * 

It Is JUST sixty years since the quiet coteries of Clapham 
held up their hands in choric horror, as over their tea and 
toast they ‘la-d!’ and ‘fie-d!’ at the awful disclosures of 
Mrs, Trollope. Her ‘ Domestic Life of the Americans ’ laid 
the corner-stone of the modern school of International Gos- 
sip, which has flourished like a green bay-tree ever since. 
It would be hard to say where the readers of this consider- 
able body of literature have been found, for to the average 
Briton the genus Americanus which Mrs, Trollope discovered 
and classified over half a century ago is as veritably the 
Yankee of to-day as if nothing else had been written on the 
subject. Sixty years ago Bro. Jonathan’s daughter had just 
‘come out,’ and Clapham, echoing its Arch-Priestess, found 
her forward, frail, unfilial; and (unpardonable!) she had a 
delicate waist and tiny feet. As for Jonathan f/s—well, his 
distinctive marks were an unmatched dexterity with pen- 
knife and cuspidor, and an unconventional freedom in the 
disposition of his legs. 

With the characteristic tact of his birthright, M. Blouét, 
who is the latest Tattler in the field, avoids answering in so 
many words the question whether the typical American of 
to-day is a survival of the Brother Jonathan of 1830, and 
Daisy Miller the fairest type of his daughters; but he has 
gone out of his way to say so many flattering things about 
us, that we are tempted to claim the benefit of the doubt. 
Max O’Rell has not come to us to spy out the nakedness of 
the land; and when he has had to utter some ugly truth, he 
has coated it with the sugar of compliment. Weare so cal- 
lous to the cut-and-dried strictures of invading critics, that 
this suavity almost takes our breath away. We are in the 
position of a Cinderella, intoxicated, after years of neglect, 
by a lover’s first words of admiration! ‘John Bull and his 
Isle’ taught us that Max O’Rell, like Lady Slattern, had ‘a 
most observing thumb ’ (human nature is the book he reads); 


* Jonathan and his Continent. By Max O’Rell. Tr. by Mme. Paul Blouét, $1.50. 
Cassell & Co, . 












and it was evident also that he cherished his nails for 
convenience in making marginal notes, The preface to 
‘Brother Jonathan’ forestalls criticism by asking us to take 
the book for what it is worth—simply the impressions of 
an impressionable foreigner. M. Blouét staggers blindly 
among our millionaires’ bank-accounts; he treads on the 
toes of ‘Dr.’ Depew and Gen. Horace Porter by cred- 
iting them with after-dinner stories which they disowm as 
«prehistoric; and there is something very much amiss about 
the perspective of his view of American literature. The 
following incomparable anticlimax speaks for itself:—‘In 
poetry, the bright lights are William Cullen Bryant and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, both pure and noble, and as 
much appreciated by the English as by their own compatri- 
ots; Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Bayard Taylor, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Walt Whitman, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Edgar Fawcett, William Winter’ and ‘ Maria Brooks’ ! 

But it is the spirit of his notes that claims our attention. 
He has touched us deftly on many a tender spot; but where 
we are sound and strong, he is loud in praise of our robust- 
ness. He made but a flying trip across our borders, and 
considering the car-window methods by which he picked up 
his material, the result is admirable. Every one of his forty- 
odd chapters is diverting, and we confess to the same thrall 
of interest on a second reading that held us at the first. M. 
Blouét wields the epigram as Pulci’s hero wielded his glaive, 
and he turns asentence as trim as Phillida’s ankle. It would 
be hard to say what has pleased us best; but perhaps the 
skits over which we have chuckled most heartily are those 
on Jonathan’s domestics and his table. It was all well 
enough while the doulevardier had Young’s or Delmonico’s 
or Chamberlin’s at his elbow, and it was only during his 
dyspeptic progress from hamlet to town that he found the 
Queen of the Kitchen (the ‘ Duchess,’ as he dubs her) in all 
her glory, and the American menz in all its original simplic- 
ity. M. Blouét broke bread with the American under his 
primitive roof-tree, and the memory thereof will last him to 
the end of his life. His experience of the rural hotel awak- 
ened lively reminiscences of our own; we heard again the 
bill-of-fare as it fell trippingly from the lips of the contemp- 
tuous provincial waitress:—‘ Hamlambcranberrysauce, beef 
vealmuttonthreekindso’piemincepieapplepieandcheese.’ Par- 
sipany is yet uninvaded by Paris, and M. Blouét found a bit 
of Uncle Sam’s dominions uncontaminated as it was in the 
days of Mrs. Trollope. 

Abroad they still inquire about ‘les foréts vierges du Nou- 
veau Monde.’ After reading M. Blouét’s book they will 
cease to do so. It is so brightly written that it should meet 
with a warm welcome in that home of brightness, ‘high- 
hearted, witty, laughter-loving France’; and its readers will 
surely learn something of ‘ces dréles Americains’ that is 
not to be found in the pages of either Cooper or Chateau- 
briand. 





Patrick Henry’s Sister,* 

ALTHOUGH this brief biography emanates from the pub- 
lishing-house of a religious society, its interest is national. 
The author is a devoted: Churchman, and gives evidence of 
his liberality by the dedication of his work to a Church 
other than his own. No American patriot can ever turn a 
deaf ear to anything that brings him into more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the heroes of the Revolution, revealing their 
modes of thought and manner of living; and family life is 
more and more considered to belong to the domain of his- 
tory. 

Elizabeth Henry was not only the sister of the great ora- 
tor of that stormy period, but the wife of the chief hero of 
King’s Mountain, and, in second wedlock, the partner of an- 
other Revolutionary officer of distinction. She was a wo- 


* A Sketch of Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, Wife of Gen. Wm. Campbell, and Sister of 
Patrick Henry. By her Grandson, Thomas L. Preston. 
Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South. 
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man of powerful intellect, and in conversation, when the sub- 
ject turned upon themes calculated to evoke feeling, spoke 
with a fervor of eloquence that would not have done dis- 
credit to her famous brother. Becoming devotedly pious in 
middle life, her habit was always to pray with all visitors, 
and of these there were many in the hospitable home over 
which she presided; be they great or lowly, it made no mat- 
ter. Upon one occasion, when Mr. Madison was making a 
Presidential campaign in 1808, he called upon this lady, then 
a widow. Col. Preston writes: ‘She received him at the 
door with a cordial welcome, and as soon as he was fairly in 
the house, entirely undismayed by the dignity of her visitor, 
she pursued her usual habit; and being a tall woman, and 
he a short man, she laid her hand upon his head, and gently 
pressing him to his knees, as she knelt by his side, with all 
her force and zeal she prayed for him as the prospective 
head of thenation.’ Speaking of this occurrence afterwards, 
Mr. Madison is reported as saying: ‘I have heard all the 
first orators of America, but I have never heard any elo- 
quence as great as that prayer of Mrs. Russell on the occa- 
sion of my visit to her.’ 

This incident illustrates the manner of woman she was. 
Born to wealth, and accustomed to lead in society, honored 
and looked up to by a wide circle of neighbors and depen- 
dents, she was simple and primitive in her dress and style of 
living, though at the same time, not at all wanting in a dig- 
nified’ self-respect that bore fruit in a manner noble and im- 
pressive. This pamphlet should be read by all who really 
care to know what the old Virginians were like, and what 
are the cherished models upon which their descendents of 
to-day seek to mould their own characters and their chil- 
dren’s. No one will be disappointed who seeks in it truth- 
ful and instructive fact, told in a charming manner. 





Recent Fiction 

Mrs. A. L. WISTER lifts the gift of translation into one almost 
of creation, for it is the spirit of the original which she seizes, and 
at times puts into better form than the author himself. ‘The 
Owl’s Nest,’ her latest rendition from the German of E. Marlitt, 
has the many delightful characteristics that have so individualized 
that author. It is a story of court life, and one gets domestic pic- 
tures of German men and women, of their constrained social atti- 
tude toward one another, of their foreign point of view—pictures 
that satisfy an interest that amounts to curiosity in readers of a 
different type and nationality. Marlitt’s women, his heroines 
especially, are always charming, and Claudine Von Gerold is no 
exception. The fine integrity with which she bore herself as friend 
to the invalid duchess, the tact with which she repelled the Duke’s 
protestations, the disregard which she showed to the criticisms of 
post. her delicate reasonableness in the strained and difficult re- 
ations which had sprung up between her lover and herself, display 
a character of sweetness and stren 

stories, a mild current of intrigue 
ing into a stormy surface. ($1.25. 


STRANGELY ENOUGH, most of the novels by German writers 
have a great similarity in plot and style. It is hard to say whether 
it proceeds from a want of originality in the writers, or from a 
dearth of incident in German life. ‘Her Only Brother,’ by ‘ W. 
Heimburg,’ contains the same descriptions of the quaint maiden 
aunt, the country life of the nobles, and the strong family affection 
that we find in the numerous novels translated by Mrs. Wister. 
The author displays fine descriptive powers in his rendering of 
country scenes and interiors. We can almost believe we have 
vegetated in a Markisch house after reading this book. The three 
women in the story are the best drawn and most interesting char- 
acters; they are also excellent foils to each other—Aunt Rosa- 
munde, anxious and affectionate; Anna Marie, strong, self-con- 
trolled and loving; and Susanne, weak, childish and pleasure-seek- 
ing. The power half-consciously wielded by a beautiful, selfish, 
= girl in the lives of those around her is trenchantly illustrated. 

he character of Susanne Mattoni, the child of the old Professor 
and of the actress, is enigmatical in its weakness and selfishness. 
After we have finished reading of her, it is hard to say that we 
understand it. Apparently she does not consciously do wrong, but 
is simply led to appropriate the best of life that she can grasp, re- 
gardless of others. Whether she loved her husband, whether she 
merely tolerated him, or whether she systematically feigned a love 


h. As in all of Marlitt’s court 
ows along, without ever break- 
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that she never felt, during her short married life, it is difficult to 
decide. Perhaps she may be summed up as loving pleasure and 
love. The perplexity caused by her caprices is the most interesting 

oint in the book, although the author evidently wrote to tell of the 


re: of Anna Marie for ‘ Her Only Brother.’ ($1.25. T. Y. Crowell 
Co.) 





‘OLD MAIDS AND YOUNG’ is a pleasing story of New England 
life and character by Clara Louise Burnham. Its interest centres 
in the jealous and absorbing love—a love both selfish and pathetic 
—of an aunt for hernephew. The woman’s character is strongly 
drawn. The author seems to understand old maids better than 
young ones, and to have made closer studies of them. The hero 
of the story is a woman’s ideal—a man without faults, who always 
acts in the noblest way. Susan, the frivolous young maid who 
cares only for admiration and dress, is made to appreciate the 
charms of rural life and of an elderly but virtuous farmer, and to. 
scorn her youthful but frivolous admirer. This is quite ideal—not 
at all in the realistic spirit of the age. It is quite refreshing at 
times to get hold of such a book, one with no thinly veiled coarse- 
ness or crude realism. It may be lacking in incident, but it is a 
clean and healthy story, a thing that is apparently becoming rare at 
present. . ($1.50. Ticknor & Co.) 





‘ANOTHER’S CRIME,’ the latest detective story by Julian Haw- 
thorne and Inspector Byrnes, is a much more readable one than is 
usually evolved by these ‘ partners in crime.’ These collaborators 
form a strange literary combination. Wecan imagine Hawthorne’s 
imagination, when just about to take wing for a romantic flight, be- 
ing suddenly brought down to earth by the cold facts of Inspector 
Byrnes’s notebook. But these little differences’ can occasion no 
great disputes between them; for is it not generally understood 
that they write for the market, and the glorification of the great In- 
spector? They show the workings of the detective force in civil- 
ized New York, and do not deal in plots quite so lurid as we find in 
dime-novels. This book is well written and runs smoothly, and 
the reader is thrown in better company than~has been the case 
heretofore in this series. We find a description of a hurricane 
which seems to be very graphic, but as we have never had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with a hurricane, we should 
hardly dare say how true to nature it. is. The plot is very much 
like all other detective stories, gently leading you up blind alley- 
ways, but at last bringing you out to the clear. There are peculi- 
ar situations in this book, and occasionally we should like to know 
how the Sphinx-like Inspector is kept informed of every detail in the 
private life of the various persons concerned. We are startled by 
the large force used in the case; how many spies! It makes one’s 


‘ flesh creep to think that he may be followed by such an army of 


star-gazers. (50 cts. Cassell’s Sunshine Library.) 





‘TARAS BULBA,’ from the Russian of Gogol, is a very powerful 
work, and particularly interesting just now, when every one is read- 
ing about Russia. The medizval, semi-barbarous flavor about 
that comparatively unknown land is finely relished by the Nineteenth 
Century palate. The age demands literary sensationalism as an 
offset to its own essential prosiness, and finds it now in the morbid 
condition of Russia. ‘Taras Bulba’ is a biographical and histori- 
cal sketch of the Cossacks in the Seventeenth Century, when they 
struggled with the Poles for their freedom and the independence 
of their Church. It shows them to have been a determined, war- 
like race, with a marvellous capacity for loyalty. Their military 
organization and delight in war seem almost incredible; also their 
voluntary discipline when on the march, as contrasted with their 
rioting and carousal when in camp. ‘Taras Bulba’ himself lives 
still in Cossack legends as a great warrior—a type of the Cossack 
in his time of power. His virtues and vices are heroic, and his life 
would furnish material for an epic. The translation by Jeremiah 
Curtin is clear and coherent, while in the dialogue it suggests the 
Russian phraseology without being too literal. (50 cts. John B, 
Alden.) 





‘THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS,’ which gives name to Miss Sarah 
Tytler’s last novel, is one of those inappropriate titles that have 
so catching a sound and so obscure a meaning. The ‘ Ghosts” 
were merely the result of an uncanny trick which two of the char- 
acters trumped up in order to frighten the villagers; they have 
very little to do with the tale. The action of the story is dull 
and of little interest, and the characters lack vitality. Miss Tytler, 
who comes rightfully by her gift of story-telling, has. not sustained 
the promise of her two former tales, ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline’ and 
‘St. Mungo’s City.’ (So cts. Rand, McNally & Co.——‘ UNDER 
THE MAPLES,’ by Walter N. Hinman, is a story of average merit 
written in good, terse style. Some strolling players leave an infant 

















take French leave because of the rather ominous dissatis: 
which the villagers expressed at one of their 
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girl behind them in a village from which they have been obliged to 


tion 
performances. The 


story concerns itself with the annals of this simple New York vil- 


lage. The boy 


‘Stubby’ starts out with clever possibilities as a 


character, but the latter half of the tale is not equal in workman- 
ship to the first; the faint breaths of humor have died away, and 
it is faulty and careless in construction. 


& Co.) 





(50 cts. Belford, Clarke 


TAKE it all in all, we have never read a novel of Mr. Besant’s 
that seemed to us so agreeable as ‘The World Went very Well 


Then.’ 


It is full of spirited action and delightful situations, not- 


withstanding that there are inconsistencies in the character of his 
hero, Capt. Jack Easterbrook, with which we should be inclined to 
quarrel had we the time. The book is free from the strained moral 
and social 8 RS with which Mr. Besant is so prone to strew 


the pages o 


his novels of more modern life. The time of the story 


is the middle of the last century. The scene is Deptford town, on 
the Thames, the very gates of London, and the decks of the ships 


that carry the hero in his expeditions to and fro. 


The business of 


life was simple enough -then ; love, war, adventure filled up the 


measure of man’s conception. 


And if loyal Bess clung with meek 


and desperate devotion to an unworthy lover, it need not in the 
torpor of these modern days seem a violent price to pay for life— 


for to her poor primitive soul, love was life itself. 


Mr. Besant is 


never so much at his best as when he contents himself with the 
simple annals of the virtues and failings of human nature, the for- 
mer of which he uses with so much charm and for the latter of 


which he has so much charity. 


($1.25. 





Harper & Bros.) 


‘FROM Moor ISLES,’ by Jessie Fothergill, is preéminently a 


pretty story. 


It has delicate sentiment and picturesque scenes, and 


the English has at times a quality quite musical. The reader may 
make his choice of a hero, for our attention is divided between 
the devoted guardian of the young Inez, and the casual violinist who 
was the victim of a bluff at the destructive game of draw-poker 
which lost him his estate of Moor Isles. 
own heroine, whether it be Alice Ormerod, who spent her life in 
unreciprocated love for the fitful owner of Moor Isles, or Inez, who 
followed the dictates of her heart in spite of external surroundings 


which seemed to impel her in other directions. 


One may choose, too, his 


Miss Fothergill, in 


all she does, shows a literary instinct of the first order, but none of 
her later novels have fulfilled the promise of her earliest book, ‘ The 


First Violin.’ 


The strength of character and the vigor of handling 


of that work have in these later days subsided into the description 


of felicitous situations in graceful English. 
Leisure Hour Series.) 





Minor Notices 


($1. Henry Holt’s 


THOSE WHO HAVE followed the lively and loquacious corre- 
spondence of ‘J. C.’ in The Evening Post will welcome ‘ Winter 
Sketches from the Saddle,’ by John Codman, a septuagenarian who 
pers ig! dedicates his equestrian indiscretions: to his octogenarian 

; Par nobile fratrum, one may say in 
hackneyed quotation ; but in this day when literary centaurship is 
rare, the quotation may well be tolerated. Capt. Codman would 
make a capital war-correspondent, so full is he of nerve and energy 


frien 


and ‘personal equation’ and love of adventure. 


George Bancroft. 


These sketches 


take him mostly along the Hudson, the track of Irving and André 
and the broad-trousered Dutchmen, where the big blooming vrouw 
once flourished in countless petticoats, and queer Hollandish names 
deck the villages. Of all this he has crisp and sparkling things to 
tell, branching off occasionally on his free-trade hobbies, and riding 


many another horse than his good ‘ Fanny.’ 


There is a fierce 


frontispiece representing the captain on horseback ready for the 
fray—whether crossing the ocean twice in twenty days, or about to 
start on one of his phenomenal flits westward. One cannot help 
enjoying so much spirit and life, at seventy. ($1. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons.) 


PooR ALEXANDER SMITH, the Scottish 
with one of the bitterest fates in the recent 





t, assuredly met 
istory of literature. 


His earlier poems were hailed with extravagant laudation in many 
places, and were promptly reprinted and admired on this side the 
Atlantic; some of them boasted that complimentary tag, the ad- 
jective ‘Shakspearean,’ affixed by over-enthusiastic critics. But not- 
withstanding their merits, they are already unread and forgotten, 
and the new edition of his ‘ Dreamthorp: a Book of Essays Writ- 


ten in the Country,’ a volume first re-issued here more than twenty- 


yous ago, will come as a novelty to most bookbuyers of to-day. 
f they will.take the testimony of one who then read every word of 
it with pleasure, they will believe it to be one of the gentlest and 


most agreeable books to be found inthe list of minor English es- 


says of the latter half of the century. 


Good Com 


It is newly published in the 


pany Series of brightly bound reprints from old stereo- 
type plates, in which also appears ‘ Fireside 


e Saints, Mr. Caudle’s. 


reakfast Talk, and Other Papers,’ by Douglas Jerrold, first gath- 
ered in 1873 by that indefatigable Massachusetts collector of prose 
miscellanies of the days of Charles Lamb, the late J. E. Babson. 


(50 cts. 


Lee & Shepard.) 





PROF. CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, in his speech at the Dart- 


‘mouth dinner in 


Boston last week, referred to the manifest interest 


in the study of pure literature evinced by the undergraduates of the 
past few years, and predicted that ere long the effects of college 
training would be as notable in journalism and letters as they have 
always been in law and pedagogy. Mr. Ballard Smith, at the Dart- 


mouth dinner in 


New York a year ago, in looking about the board 


remarked with surprise that he saw about him no less than tén of 


his associates on 


the World, while at the same table sat the editors 


of three of the foremost journals in the country. This not only 
says a good word for Dartmouth, but incidentally belies the dictum 
of an old-time editor that ‘ college men’ were of no earthly use on 


a newspaper. 


These cogitations are prompted by a slight volume 


of ‘ Dartmouth Lyrics,’ in which we find many a graceful sonnet to 
a mistress’s eyebrow, many a villannelle, rondel, or other neatly 
turned bit of vers de soczété. The prevailing note is imitative, of 
course, the predominating reflections in the glass being of Swin- 


burne and Austin Dobson. 


Yet the work of Wilder Dwight Quint 


is so dainty as to deserve something more than the praise due to 
clever imitation, while the faultless structure in the various poetic 
forms handled by Richard Hovey might easily teach a lesson to 


many of our accepted versifiers. 
N. H.) 


(Dartmouth College, Hanover, 





M. OCTAVE UZANNE is a clever literary mountebank, whose ef- 


forts to be amusing are occasionally crowned with success. 
not at his best in‘ The Mirror of the World.’ 


He is 
Like his brother in 


art who retails ‘ lightning polish’ at country fairs, he usually seeks- 
to dazzle with big words, and in the present volume his English: 
translator has unintentionally added not a little to whatever pleas-- 
ure might be derived from his wilful misuse of them; but, though: 
his talk is of a varied world of society and literature, of study, love: 
and sports, he has in reality nothing to say excepting of the little: 


world of sybarites to which he belongs. 


M. Paul Avril, who has 


decorated previous works of his in a manner to make the text of no 
importance, seems, in the present, to have been out of humor with 
his task. There is scarce a trace of invention or of his customary 
spirit in the hundred and sixty designs which he has strewn on its 


margins. 


The book would hardly be worthy of notice were it not 


for the effort which the French publishers have made in the artistic 


printing of these designs. 
aquarelles in four or five tones. 


Many of them are like delicately tinted 
Others resemble drawings in blue- 


black, sepia or bistre, and some are printed in shining bronzes, cop- 


per, or ruby, or 


eacock-green. On paper of the usual degree of 


whiteness, the effect of many of these would be as vulgar as that of 
M. Uzanne’s prose in its English dress ; but French printers do not 
often make such a mistake as would be implied in so printing them. 
The book is on paper of a decided brownish cast and perceptibly 


mottled, mason 
which shows o' 


it look like the A@¢e of old Hispano-Moorish ware, 
its metallic glazes so admirably. As an essay in 


color-printing, this work is entitled to a respect which it merits in 


no other wise. 


(London : J. C. Nimmo.) 





Mr. ROBERT CHRISTY’S two volumes of ‘ Proverbs,. Maxims, 
and Phrases of All Ages’ form so good a work that they ought to 


have been better. 


The collection is printed and bound in the style. 


of solid beauty for which its publishers have won a reputation ; 


and it is very comprehensive. 


A vast body of saws and sayings, 


old and new, is arranged alphabetically by subjects, and also alpha- 


betically' by first 


words under the subjects. Diligence, long con- 


tinued, has made a valuable, and in a certain sense indispensable, 
collection ; for public libraries cannot afford to neglect to place on 


their shelves such a helper for readers. 


on almost every 


But the compiler shows 
page his lack of that minutely scrupulous accuracy 


which is not satisfied until it has traced a proverb to its first estate. 
Vague references to ‘Fr.,’ ‘Ger.,’ ‘ Ital,,’ etc., are in the majority ; 
some citations, not entitled to proverbial rank, are introduced on 
equal terms with the rest; while ‘Bea. (Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield) ’ is given in the list of abbreviations, only fourteen in 


all, Shakspeare 
thus honored. 

of new lexicons 
Lilla M. Tenny, 


and Publius Syrus being the only other authors. 
($5. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——THE SMALLEST 


,‘ The Pocket Gem Pronouncing Dictionary,’ by 


has been tested for a month on the reviewer’s 


table, with the usual result : that it is good in the main, eccentric 


in the particular, amazing occasionally, perhaps because of mis- 
































































































































ints (jazmine), and not free from omissions (‘ detail,’ etc.). These 
klets are useful in their instructiveness and convenience, but a 
little mischievous in their positiveness of distinction between al- 
leged truth and error; recorded good use is, after all, the only true 
test of —— The list of foreign words and phrases is better 
than usual. (Cleveland : Burrows Bros. Co.) 





‘LEADERS UPWARD AND ONWARD’ is an uncommonly good 
collection of ‘brief biographies of noble workers’ in the great 
world’s field, edited by Henry C. Ewart. The eleven modern 
apostles whose lives are here admirably sketched by nine different 
writers are Charles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, Archbishop Tait, Bishop Fraser, Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
Edward Irving, Norman McLeod, Thomas Guthrie, Principal Tul- 
loch and John Curwen ; an introductory chapter by the editor mak- 
ing twelve divisions to the book. In addition to the capital brief 
biographies told by sympathetic admirers and kindly critics, we 
have abundant pictorial illustration of the earthly environment of 
these heroes of faith and work. Each has a portrait, and the 
whole collection makes a very cheap and desirable library of biog- 
raphy for the home or Sunday-school library. One gets a fresh 
and striking confirmation of the substantial unity which binds to- 

er working Christians in that Holy Catholic Church which is 
the body of no one sect or establishment but of Him whose words 
and spirit yet animate the missionary armies of Europe and Amer- 
ica. ($1.50. T. Whittaker. ——ELIZABETH C. VINCENT has 
translated Dr. Franz Delitsch’s little tract, ‘Behold the Man.’ It 
is a touching word-picture of a scene in the life of Christ, with 
commentary and exhortation, all couched in exquisite language, 
the scholar having set his learning as a sure but unseen founda- 
tion beneath the poetic superstructure. The translation is in the 
finest literary taste. The publisher has covered the dainty bit of 
print with stiff white paper and neat narrow ribbon of the same 
color. (5octs. T. Whittaker.) 





‘MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and their Homes,’ written and illus- 
trated by Mary E. Brown and Wm. Adams Brown, is a catalogue 
of the collection of musical instruments, mostly of savage and semi- 
civilized peoples, in the possession of Mrs. John Crosby Brown, of 
this city. Essays on the music of various Oriental nations, on sav- 
age music, and on the music of the North American Indians accom- 
pany detailed descriptions of the specimens of each people; and 
pen-and-ink drawings are given of the two hundred and sixty-six 
instruments in the collection. Many of the instruments belonging 
to nations living far apart are shown to be very similar. Guitars, 
flutes, drums and trumpets abound. But many very curious ones 
are figured and described; such as the German ‘ nail violon ;’ the 
East Indian vina, a sort of bamboo fiddle with gourds for resona- 
tors; the kyeezee of Burmah; the African zeze; the conjurer’s rat- 
tle of North America, and the Russian sheep-skin bagpipe. The 
book is a large folio, handsomely printed by J. J. Little & Co. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





FEW COLLECTIONS of poems by various authors have so good an 
excuse for being as the latest volume of the Canterbury Poets. 
These ‘ Poems of Wild Life,’ selected by Prof. Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, may almost be said to supply the place of a new poet. Natur- 
ally, most of them are by Americans, and therefore likely to be 
more familiar to American than to English readers; but those who 
may have already admired them in other publications, will be 
pleased to find them grouped together in this handy little volume. 
A better idea can be given of it by quoting some of its contents 
than in any other way. We have more of Joaquin Miller than of 
any other author, including his ‘ With Walker in Nicaragua’; John 
Vance Cheney’s ‘ Squire Coyote’; H. R. A. Pocock’s ‘ A Ranch- 
man’s Bridal’; several of John Boyle O’Reilly’s poems ; Charles de 
Kay's ‘ Maid of the Beni Yezid’; ‘ The Wild Ride,’ by Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney; Walt Whitman’s ‘Song of the Redwood Tree’ and 
«From Dakota's Shore’; Richard W. Gilder’s ‘ The Voice of the 
Pine,’ and selections from Bryant, R. H. Horne, Sidney Lanier, 
Esaias Tegnér, Edmund Clarence Stedman and Richard Henry 
Stoddard.—MILTON’s ‘PARADISE REGAINED’ and Minor Po- 
ems have been added to the same series. There is much in the 
sequel to ‘Paradise Lost’ that the world would be willing to let 
die; much in‘ Samson Agonistes,’ also; and the paraphrases of the 
Psalms appeal to a taste by no means common in the Nineteenth 
Century, which recognizes the unsurpassed poetic beauty of that 
part of the sacred writings in the form in which King James’s 
translators handed it downto us. President McCosh very properl 
snubbed the bumptious college-boy, who said it was easy “ane 
to write as good poetry as the Psalms; and it showed almost as 
much audacity for Milton to attempt to improve them as appeared 
in his literary rehabilitation of the Arch Enemy. But even in ‘ Par- 
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adise Regained ’ and the ‘ Samson,’ there are oases many and large 
enough to water those wide wastes; and ‘ Comus,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ and 
the ‘ Nativity ’ would float more than the paraphrases and the early 
attempts at humorous verse, even without ‘L’Allegro,’ ‘Il Pen- 
seroso,’ and the handful of unequalled sonnets. The little book is 
edited by John Bradshaw, Inspector of Schools at Madras. (40 cts. 
each. Thos. Whittaker.) 





Mr. P. G. HAMERTON’S collection of essays from The Portfolio 
will be read with pleasure by that considerable part of the public 
which looks upon this author as the safest and easiest guide to fol- 
low in matters of taste. He shows in them his accustomed quali- 
ties of good sense, breadth of view, and willingness to examine all 
sides of a subject. Occasionally, he carries his impartiality to such 
length that he leaves the reader in doubt of his own conclusion ; 
but, in general, he has something definite to say and sound argu- 
ments to advance for it. The present volume begins with essays, 
biographical and critical, on Constable, Etty, Chintreuil, Adrien 
Guignet (the last two French artists of the present period, but lit- 
tle known), and Goya. ‘ Notes on Aésthetics’ and essays on ‘Style,’ 
‘Soul and Matter in the Fine Arts,’ ‘The Nature of the Fine Arts,’ 
and ‘ Can Science Help Art ?’ follow ; and ‘ Conversations on Book 
Illustration’ end it. The biographical essays, with the exception 
of that which deals with the life and art of Goya, are sympatheti- 
cally and carefully written. The Spaniard is judged, as a man, 
without comprehension, and as an artist, without sufficient ac- 
quaintance with his works. The other essays contain much obvi- 
ous truth, and some that is not so obvious. A portrait of Mr. 
Hamerton, etched by Henri Manesse, is given as frontispiece. 
($2. Roberts Bros.) 





“An Apology for a Preface” 


Tue CameE.or Series has been enriched by the addition 
of Mr. Lowell’s essays on the English Poets (‘ Spenser,’ 
‘Shakspeare once More,’ ‘Milton,’ * Wordsworth,’ and 
‘Keats’), and Lessing and Rousseau. The book is pub- 
lished in London by Walter Scott, by arrangement with the 
author, who contributes to it ‘An Apology for a Preface.’ 
But as Mr. Lowell’s American publishers, Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., are protected by copyright in this coun- 
try, the book is not for sale here, though Mr. Thomas Whit- 
taker publishes for the American market all the other vol- 
umes in this series. The only matter in it which is not 
accessible to American readers is the ‘Apology.’ This is 
of very recent date; and while it is not, perhaps, the best 
thing in the book, it has the quality of freshness, as well 
as the exquisite finish and literary flavor which distinguish 
everything from Mr. Lowell's pen. It is a ‘preface’ which 
we need offer our readers no ‘ apology’ for printing in full: 


THE Editor of this little volume asks me to furnish it with a 
Preface. I am by no means clear that I have any native desire 
to do this, while I am perfectly so, that whatever is written 
from an extraneous impulse alone must be a thing of naught. The 
Moralist no doubt assures me that to do what we do not like is 
good for us. But here the question is rather what is good for other 
people, since it is for them that prefaces are intended; and this is 
a point about which I have observed that the most sincere lovers of 
their neighbour are apt to be mistaken. 

Prefaces may be roughly classed in two general divisions. They 
either are apologetic or explanatory. In the one case they prompt 
the retort of Dean Swift to his pen oye | host, that he would go 
where he could get what he wanted for his money; in the other 
they seem to cast a slight on the reader’s intelligence, who is apt 
to grumble, “ Does the fellow fancy himself so mighty deep, then, 

“that ; can’t catch his drift without a nudge from his elbow at every 
turn?” / 

But whatever prefaces may be, their effect too commonly is to 
remind the reader of his experience at an Ordinary, where the im- 
posing flourish with which the waiter lifts a cover is apt to be in 
inverse ratio to the merit of the viands he betrays. | Nevertheless, 
all prefaces may be said to have one valid excuse for being—namely, 
that the judicious reader can, and generally does, skip them, thus 
securing one pleasurable emotion at least from his book—a success 
beyond the average, if I may trust my own experience. 

And yet, feeling as I do my incompetence for this species of litera- 
ture, in which I have had no more practice than one has in dying, 
having written but one in my life, I see no great harm in doing, out 
of mere good-nature or easiness of disposition, what I had rather 

not do at all, jnst as an indifferent whist-player may consent to 
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take his place at table to make out a fourth hand. But if he should, 
one can only wish that he may be as sure of a saint as he is of a 
martyr in his partner. And this puts one upon thinking that in the 
e of prefaces one’s vzs-a-vzs is the Public, and in no conceiva- 
le hagiology will that respected name (which, I think, has parted 
with some of its dignity in dropping its final K) ever appear with 
= S before, or, if its bearer have any choice in the matter, an M 
after it. 


Meanwhile, having been asked for a few paragraphs only, I find . 


that I have nearly completed the task imposed on me in making my 
excuses for not venturing to attempt it. And as I say this, another 
obstacle rises in my path. The papers of which this volume is 
made up are more than thirty yearsold. Now, a preface is in some 
sort also a letter of introduction, and how shall I assume such a re- 
sponsibility in respect of a person so little known to meas Myself of 
a generation ago? We are no longer on speaking terms, and, if we 
still nod to each other on the rare occasions when we chance to 
meet, it is more from involuntary habit than from any reason of 
good-fellowship. We are still intimate with each other’s failings 
and weaknesses, as those of the same blood are apt to be; but 
there is likewise such an estrangement between us as is possible 
only between those who by birth are in possession of those fatal 
secrets. 

Yet in trying to evade writing a preface, it occurs to me that 
there is one explanation I should be glad to make. The contents 
of this book (with the single exception of the essay on Lessing) 
were originally written as lectures for an audience consisting not 
only of my own classes, but also of whatever other members of the 
University might choose to attend. This will account for, if it do 
not excuse, their more rhetorical tone. They were meant to be 
suggestive rather than methodically pedagogic. As my own ex- 
cursions widened, as I opened new vistas through the crowding 
growth of my own prejudices and predilections, I was fain to en- 
courage in others that intellectual hospitality which in myself I had 
found strengthening from an impulse till it became a conviction 
that the wiser mind should have as many entrances for unbidden 
guests as was fabled of the Arabian prince’s tent. I have had 
much gratifying evidence that I was fairly successful in hitting what 
{aimed at, though never satisfied that I had in me the stuff of which 
a perfectly adequate professor is made, however well it might have 
served the turn fora tolerable Mercury. 
cause I am conscious that, while capable of efidless drudgery in 
acquisition, I am by nature quite too impatient of detail in com- 
municating what I have acquired. Moreover, in giving what I had 
written to the press, I omitted much subsidiary and illustrative 
matter; and this I regret now when it is too late. 

Let me end with saying how much it pleases me to think that I 
should find readers here in the Old Home, where I have never 
been made to feel that I was a stranger, though my ancestor did 
his best to make me one by seeking a new home in New England 
two hundred and fifty years ago. 


October 13th, 1888. J. R. LOWELL. 


The Lounger 


THERE are a few points on which I would take issue with that 
animated and amiable social observer, Max O’Rell. One is his ex- 
alted opinion of ‘ Bob’ Ingersoll. ‘Mr. Ingersoll is not only Amer- 
ica’s greatest living orator, he is a great writer and a great thinker: 
an infusion, as it were, of Johnson, Voltaire, and Milton.’ But de 
gustibus non est disputandum ; and if M. Blouét wants to give up 
a whole chapter of his ‘impressions’ to this ‘great thinker,’ it is 
his affair, not mine. But it is another matter when he says that a 
girl meeting a young man for the first time at a ball, may give him 

er address and ask him to call; and that the young man may 
send her tickets to the theatre the next day, be her escort in the 
evening, ‘offer her refreshments after the play, and take her home 
in a carriage.’ He does not say that a young lady may encourage 
and accept these attentions from a stranger, but only that a ‘girl’ 
may ; but when one speaks of a girl, without qualification, it is un- 
derstood that he means a girl of ordinary breeding. There is not 
a girl in decent society in New York who could do what Max 
O’Rell describes without losing whatever social standing she may 
have had the day before. 





ANOTHER question—of ‘form’ this time, rather than of ‘ minor 
morals ’—is raised when M. Blouét writes : ‘ Low-necked dresses 
are much worn by American women, not only at balls and dinners, 
but at their afternoon receptions. It seems very odd to us Euro- 
peans to see a lady in a very low-necked ball-dress at four in the 
afternoon, receiving her friends who are habited in erdinary visit- 
ing toilettes or tailor-made gowns.’ I'am not an authority on such 
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important questions, but I wrote at once to a lady who is, and 
received this reply by return of post: 


It is most unusual to see a décolletée gown at an afternoon reception, 
although I have seen very young ladies who are introduced into society 
at a large affair of this kind, receive in low-cut gowns ; but their moth- 
ers and the other ladies of the party always wear high or half-high 
dresses. It is quite common to wear white and light colors, but always 
made in demi-totlette fashion, that is with sleeves, and more or less open 
at the throat ; full evening dress would be thought in the worst possible 
form; I don’t know anything about the people who receive in such attire, 
but I suppose they have all their gas turned on, and fried oysters on 
the tea-table ! 





IF ‘BOULANGER I.’ decides not to take his seat on the French 
throne till next winter, and a peaceful summer is thus secured to 
Paris, the streets of the gay capital will be trodden to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before by ‘good American’ feet. A canny novelist 
of my acquaintance was farsighted enough to hire, months ago, 
a little apartment ‘ within five-minutes’ walk’ of the Exhibition 
grounds; and when he has seen all that he wants of the Exposi- 
tion, he will sublet it (the apartment—not the Exhibition) for two 
or three months at a price that will cover his own rent for the 
whole year. To be beforehand with the American tourist this 
summer, the Cheque Bank of London has, I see, established an 
agency in Wall Street. Unlike other banks, this one supplies trav- 
ellers with cheques of various denominations, already made out, 
and needing nothing in order to be converted into money but the 
owner’s signature across their faces. These are ‘eashable’ at 
more than fifty banks in Paris alone, as well in all the chief cities 
of the world ; so that steamship and railway companies and all the 
larger hotels accept them as if they were cash. I could think of 
no more acceptable present, if I were just about to sail for Europe, 
than a package containing a hundred of these cheques, made out 
for sums ranging from $5 to $100 each. 





APROPOS of the article in our last number, ‘ What is the Matter 
with the London Poets and Painters?’ I have received this inquiry 
from ‘R. W. G.’: ‘It seems that Walter Crane does not approve 
of the existing social structure. But has Kate Greenaway yet been 
heard from on the subject?’ In his latest book, William Morris 
writes : 


I found that the causes of the vulgarities of civilization lay deeper 
than I thought, and little by little I was driven to the conclusion that 
all these uglinesses are but the outward expression of the innate moral 
baseness into which we are forced by our present form of society, and 
that it is futile to attempt to deal with them from the outside. What- 
ever I have written, or spoken on the platform, on these social subjects 
is the result of the truths of socialism meeting my earlier impulse, and 
giving it a definite and much more serious aim. 





THAT ENERGETIC purveyor of literary leaves, Mr. William J. 
Bok, has’ been at the trouble of corresponding with a number of 
authors on the subject of the prices paid by magazines to the 
writers of short stories. THE CRITIC’S esteemed contemporary, 
The Literary World of Boston, made the astonishing announce- 
ment some weeks ago that $150 was ‘a low estimate for the aver- 
age story of even an unknown author.’ I denied this at the time, 
and I deny it still, Mr. Bok’s letters from authors do not disprove 
anything that I said. He has written to well-known writers— 
George W. Cable, George P. Lathrop, Brander Matthews, Julian 
Hawthorne, and others. I did not say that such prices were not 
paid to these gentlemen, for they come under the head of writers 
whose wares ‘ help sell’ the periodicals in which they are printed ; 
and of these Mr. Lathrop seems to doubt whether even well-known 
writers are paid as much as The Literary World insists. I should 
advise the young untried writers to grade their hopes by what I 
have said. If I am wrong, they will have an agreeable surprise; 
if, on the other hand, they are buoyed up by Zhe Literary World's 
sanguine statements, and that paper is mistaken, they will be 
doomed to bitter disappointment. 





Boston Letter 


I AM REMINDED by the publication in the February A¢/antzc of 
Dr. Thomas W. Parsons’s ‘ Address to the Assembly at the Opening 
of the Players’ Clubin New York,’ that the newspaper story about his 
running away from Boston to escape attending that celebration was 
wholly fanciful. The poet was kept away simply by a severe cold, and 
he did not seek seclusion from this city. He has made a change in 
his residence this winter, and instead of living in lodgings, occupies a 
house with his sister in one of those pleasant streets at the foot of 
Beacon Hill, within a stone’s throw from Charles River and very 
near Edwin Booth’s old home. Dr. Parsons has done less imagina- 
tive work of late years than his friends could wish, and some of his 
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brightest poems have been contributed to the newspapers rather 
than to the magazines, which would have been glad to secure them. 
I recall the latest and one of the most charming of these poems, 
‘To the Sudbury River,’ because it is associated with the rural 
scenes where much of his time is spent; his summer home at 
Wayland dividing his days with seaside Scituate, during that 
sunny season. 

The old Sudbury tavern, which is more generally known from 
Longfellow’s reference to it as ‘The Wayside Inn,’ suggests pleas- 
ant memories of Dr. Parsons, who figures in the picturesque ‘ Tales’ 
as ‘the poet,’ and Longfellow’s praise of his poetry is a feather in 
his cap which any man might envy. I may add incidentally that 
‘The Young Sicilian,’ who is another striking figure in the poem, 
is Luigi Monti, a brother-in-law of Dr. Parsons, who is now 
a resident of New York, where I believe he discourses upon the 

at poets of Italy as he used to in Boston and Cambridge. 

th Dr. Parsons and Mr. Monti were valued friends of Longfel- 
low, and their common interest in Italian literature was a bond of 
union for them aside from their congenial dispositions. The poetic 
character of Dante’s ‘Inferno’ is indeed better preserved in Dr. 
Parsons’s famous translation than in that of Longfellow, whose de- 
votion to the diction of the original led him to sacrifice something of 
its spirit. 

One of Dr. Parsons’s artistic treasures has a literary interest 
from being the subject of his well-known ‘Lines on a Bust of 
Dante,’ which are to be found in every choice collection of Ameri- 
can poetry, and which in their majestic simplicity are not unworthy 
of the great Florentine himself. The selection of Dr. Parsons to 
write the poem for the opening of the Players’ Club was especially 
appropriate from the fact, which I have not seen mentioned, that 
he has always taken a warm interest in the drama, and that some 
of his most characteristic poems were composed for occasions of 
dramatic importance. His ‘ Threnodia,’ which was written on the 
death of President Harrison, was spoken by the elder Vandenhoff 
at the Tremont Theatre in this city, April 13, 1841, and he also 
wrote an address for the opening of the Federal Street Theatre, 
June 30, 1846, in which he hailed the revival of taste for the drama, 
and attributed its brief banishment from Boston to the degradation 
of the stage as well as religious fanaticism. 

Dr. Parsons, though the oldest native poet of ‘the Hub,’ both 
Holmes and Lowell having been born in Cambridge, is still on the 
sunny side of seventy, and as he strides through the street, absorbed 
in thought, gives the impression of being much younger than he is. 
He has a poet’s love for nature, and I believe finds it impossible to 
write poetry among bricks and mortar; and though he has a most 
genial disposition, his quiet tastes lead him, to avoid general society. 
The only fault which the public has to find with him is that he 
writes too seldom, and that with characteristic modesty he neglects 
to collect and preserve in permanent form the poems which he has 
contributed to magazines and newspapers since the publication of 
his last volume in 1872. 

Admirers of Mr. Lowell will be glad to learn that Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. are to bring out his collected works in the same style 
as those of Longfellow and Whittier, and that this new edition will 
contain many things which have not appeared in book form. When 
it is remembered that the author of the ‘Biglow Papers’ wrote 
much of his best work for magazines and newspapers, a rich addi- 
tion to his garnered treasures may be expected. 

John F. Weir, Professor of Art in Yale College, has written a 
book which deals with religion, though it is not a novel. Its title, 
‘The Way, the Nature, and the Method of Revelation,’ seems 
rather heavy, and hardly does justice to the character of the work, 
which is a guide to the intelligent reading of the Bible. It is neither 
radical nor ultra-conservative in its methods, is devout in spirit, 
and rational in its exposition of the changes which have taken 
place in the interpretation of the Scriptures within the last half- 
century. This book is one of the forthcoming publications of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The same house are to publish very soon a book on ‘ Home 
Gymnastics,’ translated from the German by Mr. Barthold Schles- 
inger, a well-known merchant of Boston who has taken much in- 
terest in the promotion of calisthenics ; his book, which is fully il- 
lustrated, will be a useful guide to these exercises. A new edition 
of ‘A Blockaded Family,’ being the experience of a family in South- 
ern Alabama during the Civil War, is also in the press of this pub- 
lishing-house. 

Dr. Holmes is to be given a reception to-morrow evening by the 
Boston Medical Library Association, of which he was President 

from 1875 to 1888,‘on the occasion of his formal presentation of his 
medical library to the society. There is considerable literary in- 
terest a to this gift, as to the Doctor’s illustrations from 
medicine and kindred sciences much of the felicity of his essays 
and poems is due, and but for the professional studies which this 
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library represents we should not have had the physiological and 
psychological revelations of ‘ Elsie Venner.’ On the list of speak- 
ers at the reception, which includes the names of some of our 
leading physicians and surgeons, is that of Prof. Justin Winsor, 
Librarian of Harvard University, the well-known historical scholar 
and writer. The rooms of the Association where the reception is 
to be held are in Boylston Place, one of the quaint nooks which 
still linger near the heart of trade in this city, and which contains 
also the old ‘ Boston Library,’ which dates back to 1794; and that 
home of sprightly good Bohemians of which Mr. Howells was un- 
til lately President—the Tavern Club. 

I hear that Col. T. W. Higginson’s attractive volume, ‘The Af- 
ternoon Landscape: Poems and Translations,’ will be published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. simultaneously in New York and London 
about April 5. It is dedicated to James Russell Lowell as ‘ school- 
mate and fellow-townsman.’ 

Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman has promised to prepare for the Boston 
Browning Society a paper on Browning’s references to art and 
artists, in the line of their last winter’s paper on his allusions to 
music. This essay is looked forward to with much interest. 

The death of Mr. Charles A. B. Shepard, the well-known pub- 
lisher, whose funeral took place yesterday, has elicited many ex- 
pressions of sorrow, both from within and without the book-trade. 


BOSTON, Jan. 28, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





Che Fine Arts 
Alexandre Cabanel 

IN THE death of Alexandre Cabanel, France has lost her most 
distinguished painter of the conventional sort. Like Lefebvre and 
Bouguereau, he sought to maintain and transmit the tradition of the 
grand style, glorifying drawing at the expense of color, and grace 
or grandeur of composition at the cost of naturalness. But, in his 
early years at least, he showed in his works a distinct and strong 
personality ; and he always favored individuality in his pupils, even 
while inculcating classic principles. Accordingly, he was much 
liked and respected by them. Gervex and Bastien Lepage, not to 
mention others who certainly show no marks of illiberal teaching, 
were among them. 

Of his own work, perhaps the best example is the ‘Birth of 
Venus,’ of which many of our readers will remember the small 
replica formerly in the Seney collection, and still, we believe, owned 
in this country. The goddess is being lifted up out of the’sea, on 
the crest of a foaming wave, while Cupids hover in the light blue 
sky over her. It is a veritable triumph of painting in the flesh 
tones in contrast with the crisp, white foam; and the lines of the 
figure harmonize in a marvellous way with those of the wave, sug- 
gesting the idea that the goddess may really have taken form out 
of the foam on which she is resting. Another fine picture, now in 
this country, is ‘The Death of Moses’ in the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington. His ‘ Death of Francesca da Rimini,’ ‘ Thamar,’ and 
‘Glorification of St. Louis’ are at the Luxemberg. Of late years 
he has been an indefatigable worker in a purely mechanical way, 
having lost the vigor and ideality of his early years. His ‘ Sula- 
mite,’ in the Wolfe collection at the Metropolitan Museum, is a 

‘ood example of this period, in which there is still much beautiful 
p ner and clever manipulation of color, with a touch of poetic 
sentiment. His portrait of Miss Wolfe, like most of his portraits, 
has little but technical merits to commend it. Cabanel was born 
at Montpelier in 1823; he was'a member of the Institute and a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 





The Stebbins Collection 


By FAR the most remarkable picture of the Stebbins collection, 
which has been on exhibition at the American Art Galleries this 
week, is the Fortuny—‘ Une Dame Espagnole.’ It is a portrait of 
a lady, three-quarters length, standing, dressed in black silk, with 
white lace and coral buttons. The face and hands, though cleverly 
done and very successful as to color, are too waxy in texture to be 
pleasant. The painting of the dress is a fine bit of technique, at 
once bold and delicate. The two large examples of Géréme, ‘ Mo- 
litre Breakfasting with Louis XIV.’ and ‘ L’Eminence Grise,’ are 
both what may be called exhibition pictures, in which the industry, 
the patience, the knowledge of the artist are put in evidence, while 
there is as little as possible of his artistic individuality. Both are 
too well-known, by engravings and otherwise, to need description. 
The principal Meissonier, ‘ Le Partie Perdue,’ has considerable bad 
painting in it; which goes to show, since there is no doubt of its 
authenticity, that a painter famous for his technical ‘ perfectness’ 
may be just as unequal in this respect as those who, having other 
aims in art, do not claim to be ‘ perfect.’ Two remarkable exam- 
ples of Horace Vernet are ‘Socialism and Cholera,’ a ghastly al- 
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legory conceived and executed in a masterly way; and his study 
from life for his picture of ‘ Judith,’ painted in 1830. There is an 
early and or good Detaille ‘ L’Incroyable;’ an early but not very 
one Alma-Tadema, ‘Queen Clotilda- Instructing her Children in 

rms;’ and good specimens of Rosa and Frangois Auguste Bon- 
heur, Gustave Boulanger, J. R. Goubie, Madrazo, Portaels, Rico, 
Vibert and Worms. Of the few American painters represented, 
the late Robert Wylie appears to the best advantage with his ‘ Brit- 
tany Children ’—an excellent study, full of expression and vivacity. 





The Etchings of Alphonse Legros 

AN EXHIBITION of the etchings of Alphonse Legros was had at 
the Grolier Club from Jan. 18 to 26, Legros is known to most as 
a portraitist, several of his plates of English and French celebrities 
having appeared in Zhe Portfolio. Portraits made, however, but 
about one-third of the works shown at the Grolier Glub ; the rest 
being about equally divided between figure subjects and landscapes. 
In landscapes, the etcher strikes a strictly personal note. His 
figure subjects occasionally remind one of early German and Italian 
efforts in engraving, more often of the English pre-Raphaelites, 
with whom he has much sympathy. In the landscapes, these in- 
fluences are still apparent, but not in the same degree. He evi- 
dently likes heavy masses and broken, unquiet lines, as in his 
‘ Landscape with Roller,’ and ‘ Landscape with Boat.’ A tendency 
to make his figures squat and stunted is visible in many plates, and 
is emphasized by the curiously ill-drawn globe, flattened into an 
ovoid, in ‘The Geographer.’ His technique, as shown in plates of 
which various states were exhibited, is very interesting. Beginning 
with outline and a few almost straight lines of shading, much in 
the manner of the old copperplate engravers, he attains, after three 
or four retouchings, to a complexity of line and texture quite mod- 
ern and personal. Thus, his more finished work is generally his 


best, though early states may be, in their way, very good. The ex- - 


hibition probably confirmed most amateurs in the opinion that 
Legros is an artist of great force but of restricted range; and that 
nothing deeper or more important than a somewhat morbid temper- 
ament is at the bottom of his preference for subjects which most 
people find distressing. 





Recent Additions at the Metropolitan Museum 


THE PAINTINGS comprised in Mr. Henry G. Marquand’s 
princely gift to the Metropolitan Museum of Art are as follows :— 

Portrait of a Lady, Jurian Ovens. 

Portrait of a Gentleman and Lady, Samuel Van Hoogstraaten. 

Portrait of a Lady, Antony Vandyck. 

Christ Brought Before Pilate, Lucas Van Leyden. 

Landscape, Jacob Ruysdael. 

Eldest Son of Philip 1V., Velasquez. 

Portrait of a Man, Van Ryn Rembrandt. 

Adoration of the Shepherds, Rembrandt. 

A Girl with a Cat, Thomas Gainsborough. 

Saltash, Joseph M. W. Turner. 

Lady Carew, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

A Burgomaster, Unknown. 

Pyramus and Thisbe, Peter Paul Rubens. 

Portrait of a Man, Rubens. 

A Lock on the Stour, John Constable. 

James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, Vandyck. 

The Valley Farm, John Constable. ‘ 

Queen Mariana of Austria, Velasquez. 

Portrait of two Gentlemen, Frans Hals. 

Portrait of a Lady, Cornelius Jansen. 

Hautbois Common, John Crome. 

A Woman and a Man at a Casement, Tommaso Guidi Masaccio. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, Gerard Terburg. 

Christ Presented to the People, Lucas Van Leyden. 

Landscape, David Teniers the Younger. 

Virgin and Child, Jan Van Eyck. 

A Young Woman Opening a Casement, Jan Van der Meer. * 

The Smoker, Frans Hals. 

The Card Party, Gaspar Netscher. 

The Good Samaritan, David Teniers the Younger. 

A Kitchen, Henry Martin Rokes Zorg. 

Landscape, Teniers the Younger. 

Assumption of the Virgin, Pierre Prud’hon. 

Seacoast, Richard P. Bonnington. 

St. Michael, Francisco Zurbaran. 


The loan collection which Mrs. Joseph W. Drexel has just given 


outright to the Museum, in fulfilment of her late husband’s wishes, ’ 


includes a large number of early musical instruments ; objects of 
modern Arabic work in wood, inlaid, and Egyptian specimens ; 
manuscripts of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, together 
with books and illustrated missals. Some of these were placed in 
the Museum nearly ten years ago. Mrs. Drexel on her own part 
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has added a collection of gold and silver: objects, illustrating the 
art of the Middle Ages, and Chinese and Japanese work. These 
also were already in the Museum. 





Art Notes 


THE costume Reception at the Academy of Design next Tues- 
day evening promises to be a great success. Many strikingly 
beautiful costumes will be worn, both by men and women ; but the 
rule at first laid down, prohibiting the wearing of any of later date 

*than the beginning of the present ceutury, has been wisely rescinded. 
The only costumes to be tabooed are fantastic ones, and uniforms 
of the present day. Masks and dominoes are not counted as cos- 
tumes at all. 


—Mr. Arthur B. Turnure, editor of The Art Age, suggests an 
annual art convention which shall bring together workers in all 
branches of art—graphic, plastic, architectural, technical, etc. The 
idea seems, at first blush, to be a good one, and is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

—John Whetton. Ehninger, who died on Jan. 22, at Saratoga, 
was a well-known painter of portraits and genre subjects, and il- 
lustrator of Irving and Longfellow. He studied under Couture in 
Paris, in 1847, and was elected a member of the National Academy 
in 1860. Among his best paintings are ‘A New England Farm 
Yard,’ ‘ The Yankee Peddler,’ ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ and ‘ The Old, Old 
Story.’ The last was exhibited in 1884. 





International Copyright 


AN attempt is to be made on Monday next, February 4, 
to suspend the rules of the House of Representatives, and 
fix a date for the discussion of the Chace-Breckinridge 
International Copyright bill. To do this, a two-thirds vote 
will be necessary. The advocates of this simple act of jus- 
tice and humanity—for it is neither more nor less than this 
—are confident that it would pass the House, ds it has 
passed the Senate, by a very large majority, if only it could 
be brought up for consideration. The preliminary skirmish 
of next week will determine the fate of the bill, and the 
cause for which it was drafted, for months, if not years, to 
come. How any man who believes honesty to be des?, as 
well as the best policy, can vote against the suspension of 
the rules on Monday, we do not see. 





AT THE Hotel Brunswick last week, at the thirteenth an- 
nual dinner of the Stationers’ Board of Trade, Mr. Robert 
P. Porter, editor of the Press, made a telling speech in 
favor of International Copyright, from which we extract a 
few passages: 

Believing, as I do, that American labor should be protected 
against labor receiving lower rates of wages in foreign countries, I 
could not advocate the continuance of a system which compels 
those engaged in the most exacting of all occupations to compete 
with stolen goods. While our free trade friends arrive at the same 
conclusion by putting forward the idea of property right and ignor- 
ing as much as possible the word ‘protection,’ the protectionists see 
the justice of the demand, and in the House of Representatives and 
Senate have stood side by side with the free-trader in the fight for 
the rights of American authorship and American citizenship. . . . 

You all know that Mr. Lowell calls this copyright question a 
‘ question of righteousness,’ and as the Bible tells us that ‘ right- 
eousness exalteth a nation,’ the sooner we can persuade Speaker 
Carlisle to set a day for the consideration and passage of the bill, 
the better for the nation. At any rate, we want to make all the 
friends possible for the measure. It is of little importance whether 
you reach your conclusions by the ‘property right,’ the ‘ infant 
American industry,’ the ‘morality and justice,’ or any other route, 
so long as we arrive there all right. It is not a question of route, 
but of justice. The United States is behind all other civilized na- 
tions in this respect. . . . 

We have cheap literature here, cheap periodicals and cheap news- 
papers. Will you tell me, please, where on earth you can get bet- 
ter books, quality for quality, than many of our American books ? 
Are there any better monthly periodicals in the world for the money 
than Harper's, The Century and Scribner's? And are there any 
better newspapers published for one and two cents a copy than 
those of this city? And yet the concerns producing this literature 
pay the highest union rates for typesetting, they observe the rights 
of copyright and compensate the brain-worker with the greatest 
liberality. Under these circumstances I am in favor of cheap liter~ 
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ature. On the other hand, I am opposed to the sort of cheapness 
that steals a work like ‘Robert Elsmere,’ puts it into type by the 
aid of non-union and poorly paid printers, stereotypes the plates by 
the cheapest process, prints it on paper mottled with tiny chips of 
wood and straw and so thin that the impression shows on both 
sides, binds it with flimsy paper covers and flings it on its eye-de- 
stroying mission at 12 cents per copy. Such cheapness degrades 
alike author, publisher, printer, bookbinder, papermaker, bookseller 
and'reader. A system that permits it cannot, in my opinion, be 
educational, because it is not decent. 





Magazine Notes 

IT Is the next best thing to ‘ globe-trotting ’ to follow the pages of 
Harper's for this month; for Theodore Child takes us to Paris in 
his copiously illustrated paper on the Hétel Drouot; we are hur- 
ried across the plains by P. F. McClure in his article on ‘ Dakota ;’ 
Vassili Verestchagin, in a scantily illustrated article, guides us 
through a ‘Russian Village ;’ Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson give us an- 
other glimpse of ‘Norway and its People;’ and in ‘ Nepaul, the 
Land of the Goorkhas,’ by Henry Ballantine, we penetrate to the 
heart of the Himalayas. Our guides are the best possible, but we 
feel somehow that we have gone over too much ground in a single 
month; a more leisurely gait would suit us better. ‘The Work 
of John Ruskin : its Influence*upon Modern Thought and Life’ is 
a substantial treatise, in which the writer, under different headings, 
passes upon Ruskin as a writer on art, as an expounder of the 
phenomenology of nature, as a prose-poet, and as a writer on so- 
cial, political and economical questions, summarizing, in conclusion, 
the influence of his life and labors upon his time. ‘It appears to 
me,’ says Dr. Waldstein, ‘ one of the greatest blemishes in the work 
of men like Ruskin and Carlyle, that, however high the position 
they may themselves assign to truth in their moral scales, the ac- 
tual tenor of their work has counteracted rather than favored this 
desirable consummation. Bearing this in mind, we can recognize 
the good that’ is in Ruskin’s work, and there will be enongh of 
merit remaining to make him one of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind.’ It is a pleasure to light upon something by Amélie 
Rivesthat one may say a good word for without qualification. Hearty 
praise may be given to the two ‘Scotch Songs,’ whose few simple 
words evince her talent better than ten such plays as ‘Herod 
and Mariamne.’ 


The editor of Lzppzncott's doubtless feels constrained to make 
some excuse for the moral tone of his magazine during the past 
year. So in Book Talk this month he has something to say in the 
affirmative for ‘ Immorality in Fiction.’ The title is rather rugged; 
and, coupled with such an opinion as this, ‘Our literature is a 
gainer by the frankness which Edgar Saltus, for example, and’ Amé- 
lie Rives have imported into it,’ its tenor is unmistakable. Yet the 
same writer who can vindicate Saltus ‘is far too Anglo-Saxon to 
extend his hospitality to Zola.’ Is it not asking too much, to have 
us believe that ‘ Tristrem Varick’ and its like, rejected to-day, will 
be accepted a quarter of a century hence, because ‘Jane Eyre’ and 
‘The Scarlet Letter,’ now so well-established, were received with 
hesitation when they first appeared? The author of ‘The Scarlet 
Letter’ is the text of Richard Henry Stoddard’s critical paper in 
this issue. The poet had the pleasure of knowing Hawthorne in 
his own early days ; and he asks, ‘ Was there ever such a writer ?’ 
answering his own question thus: ‘No; not since Shakspeare shut 
the great book of his song with the last line of ““ The Tempest.” 
Why, once living, do such men ever die?’ The complete novel of 
the number is ‘A Transaction in Hearts,’ by Mr. Saltus, in the same 
vein as author's other writings. 

The promised paper on ‘ Walter Scott at Work’ appears in the 
February Scribner's with a frontispiece from an engraving owned 
by Mrs. James T. Fields, and several illustrations of the interior 
and exterior of Abbotsford. The article finds its razson d’étre in 
the manuscript collection of Mr. Andrew D. White, who owns the 
proof-sheets of * Peveril of the Peak,’ and who, in his introduction 
to the admirable essay from the pen of E. H. Woodruff, says : ‘ To 
go back to it [the Waverley literature] from Flaubert and Daudet 
and Tolstoi is like listening to the song of the lark after the shriek- 
ing passion of the midnight piano-forte’; while incidentally he 
characterizes Manzoni’s ‘ Promessi Sposi’ as ‘the most beautiful 
romance ever written.’ In Mr. Woodruff’s contribution, apropos 
of the marvelloys fecundity of Scott and the enormous contempo- 
rary sale of his romances, we find the following paragraph : ‘ Dur- 
ing the period when Scott was editing the Complete Edition of his 
novels, no less than a thousand persons—one hundredth part of the 
population of Edinburgh—were occupied in the manufacture of the 
books. In other words, imagine a town or Western city of three 
or four thousand inhabitants finding their sole support in the me- 
chanical production of the romances of one man.’ In ‘ The Pictur- 
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esque Quality of Holland,’ George Hitchcock invites us to an outing 
in the land of Delft and copper and tiles and ‘ goblets and drink- 
ing-horns’; while Austin Dobson reconstructs the old, historic 
Vauxhall Gardens, and, with the help of last century prints and his 
last century fancy, entertains us there as the beaux and belles of 
King George’s day ‘were entertained. Richard Henry Stoddard 
treats us to-one of his delicate sonnets, too rare nowadays; 
Thomas Sergeant Perry writes of ‘Some Greek Portraits’; Bran- 
der Matthews and George H. Jessop contribute short stories; and 
Bishop Potter ends the varied reading-matter with his remarks on 
‘The Competitive Element in New York City.’ ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae ’ is continued, and W. C. Brownell concludes his series 
of ‘French Traits,’ with his conception of ‘ The Art Instinct.’ 


The Magazine of Art for February has another one of its por- 
trait papers, of which those on Napoleon and Rossetti were of such 
notable interest, devoted to Gladstone and covering the time from 
when, as a youth, he took his seat in the House of Commons, till he 
evolved into the ‘Grand Old Man.’ The text, written by Mr. We- 
myss Reid, is accompanied by excellent prints from numerous paint- 
ings, and drawings in caricature, among which the full-page en- 
graving from the Watts of 1858 and the superb frontispiece from 
the Millais are worthy of a place in the portfolio of the connoisseur, 
or upon oné’s wall. Mr. Gladstone, we are told, is not an easy 
subject, though one in which" painters may well delight. His ex- 
pression—which alone can give life to the portrait—varies in the 
case of Mr. Gladstone from hour to hour—almost from moment to 
moment. Those who know him well say that he has one face for 
the House of Commons, another for society, and yet a third for his 
own library. Other of the contents of the number are a poem by 
Swinburne in the Scottish dialect, and ‘Some Thoughts on our Art 
of To-day,’ by G. F. Watts, in which the writer has a good word 
to say of Verestchagin. 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the series of ‘ Old Italian 
Masters’ now running in Zhe Century. Nothing that has been done 
in America is better calculated to spread the knowledge and love 
of art. The February instalment treats of Simone Memmi, one of 
the most interesting painters of the Florentine school. In illustra- 
tion is given Cole’s engraving from the splendid trio of heads in- 
troduced by the artist into the frescoes of the Spanish Chapel of 
Santa Maria Novella; the most striking face of the three—that with 
the cope—is generally supposed to be Cimabue’s. In the same 
vein, there is a leading article on Géréme, contributed by Géréme 
himself. Accompanying illustrations depict the artist before his 
easel, in three dainty corners of his studio; and there are repro- 
ductions, also, of many of his canvases, notably that of ‘ Napoleon 
before the Sphinx’ (‘ L’CEdipe ’)—one of the most dramatic con- 
ceptions in modern art; and ‘ Thirst,’ with its impressive stretch of 
lonely desert. The specimens given in Laurence Hutton’s ‘ Por- 
traits of Mary, Queen of Scots’ belie the traditional beauty of 
Mary’s face, though the Morton portrait has a certain loveliness 
about it—the deauté dudiable. The facial charm of this vexed 
subject would seem, as Froude has said, to be born ‘ of that peculiar 
beauty, in which the form is lost in the expression.’ Mr. Charles 
De Kay’s second paper on Irish ethnology treats of ‘ Fairies and 
Druids,’ with abundant illustrations. The writer somewhat plain- 
tively says, ‘The old gods have been degraded into ghosts or de- 
mons, or else humanized and connected with heroes and heroines 
like Cuchulinn, Queen Mab, Fion mac Cumhal, Grainné, the beau- 
tiful, and Diarmuid, the irresistible; or again baptized into saints 
and put in the calendar. Some are retired into mounds and Dane’s 
forts; and others have gone to Tir na n’dg, the elysium beyond the 
setting sun, the Indian’s happy hunting-ground.) We can draw 
attention to nothing else but the pathetic, powerful prose-poem, 
‘Estrangement,’ by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell; and H. S. Edwards’s 
humorous bit of verse, in Bric-a-Brac, called ‘Coming from the 
Field,’ with music and illustrations. 


Those who had the good fortune to see Mounet-Sully’s memor- 
able impersonation of ‘Hamlet’ will be interested in the frontis- 
piece of Zhe Portfolio for January—a spirited etching by Mlle. 
Poynot from the painting of Jean Paul Laurens. The moment 
chosen by the artist is supposedly that when Hamlet sees his fath- 
er’s ghost, just after he has poniarded Polonius ; it reflects all the 
horror which such a moment would evoke. The opening paper, by 
W. J. Loftie, is a new essay on ‘ The Abbey,’ which the author and 
Herbert Railton, who illustrates it, have succeeded in making thor- 
oughly enjoyable. One of the artist’s studies is a picturesque ef- 
fect of the pile from the Dean’s Yard, which appears in a full-page 
etching ; and there are also one or two of his admirable inter-text- 
ual ‘bits’ of odd nooks and corners. The editor adds a eulogistic 
tribute to the talents of M. Habert-Dys, who, in Mr. Hamerton’s 
words, ‘ plays like a child with all the things he can draw; but he 
draws them beautifully, and, with the most elaborate, unfailing 
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care;’ and John Page contributes an article on Dartmoor, inter- 
spersed with examples from the drawings of Alfred Dawson. 





Current Criticism 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S STRONG PERSONALITY.—The regrets 
which are expressed so freely, and with so much sincerity, at 
the death of Mr. Laurence Oliphant are, we think, well justified. 
Though he never did a great deal, or wrote a t book, or carried 
a great reform, he had a personality which accounted for the ex- 
pectations that his friends never ceased to entertain. It was always 
on the cards during his earlier and middle life, that he might be a 
great explorer, a great diplomatist, a ee author, or the founder 
of a new and widely accepted creed. Exceptionally fearless by na- 
ture, accustomed from childhood to affairs, and an indefatigable 
traveller, Mr. Oliphant was possessed by a hungry curiosity which, 
as it was supported by adequate intelligence, made him, before 
reaching middle life, one of the best-informed Englishmen alive. 
He comprehended persons, too, readily, and this without experi- 
encing difficulty from the obstacle of race—to many able men an 
insuperable obstacle,—and he exercised over inferiors a charm 
which, in the case of Orientals, often became an affectionate devo- 
tion. As he wrote well, talked well, and when in society was a 
man of society, familiar not only with the laws of that region, but 
its population, his gifts were recognized ; and it is no wonder that he 
secured a multitude of friends, no one of whom could bp tell why 
he thought ‘Oliphant’ so remarkable, yet no one of whom ever 
questioned that he was not quite like the rest.— The Spectator. 





e 
‘MACBETH ’ IN LONDON.—Among the qualities that have given 
Mr. Irving the foremost place in the ranks of English actors of 
these times, courage is certainly not the least conspicuous. His 
Macbeth, as played by him under the management of the late Mr. 
Bateman at the Lyceum in 1875, does not dwell in the memory 
even of his most devout admirers as the highest of his efforts in the 
poetical drama. Fine passages it had—even flashes of genius which 
stirred his audiences as few actors could stir them; but, on the 
whole, it left the impression that he had gone in quest of a new 
reading, or rather of a comparatively old reading made new, and in 
so doing done grievous injury to the spirit ofthe play. . . . No- 
where throughout the play does the actor now degrade the charac- 
ter of the Scottish usurper with the deliberate intention discernible 
in his former impersonation. But the pervading fault of the per- 
formance is still the prosaic rendering—for no kinder word will 
serve—of Macbeth’s fallen state. Superstitious terrors have indeed 
to be depicted, together with conscious guilt that unmans those 
who have not been wholly hardened, and which in the end brings, 
if not true remorse, at least a deep sense of the hollowness of all 
those things for which he has bartered peace in this world and 
bliss in the world to come; but something is wanting to interest us 
to the full in this spectacle of fallen greatness, and that something 
Mr. Irving still withholds, though no actor knows better how to 
enkindle the imagination. Her [Ellen Terry’s] soft coax- 
ings seemed out of harmony with the text ; her stern rebuke, ‘Are 
ou a man?’ had no real sternness. The performance in brief 
cked the fierce energy, the inward resolution which all but a few 
fanciful theorists and lovers of paradox find among its most con- 
spicuous attributes. Yet many there were who could have 
forgiven much graver shortcomings for the sake of the beauty and 
touching qualities of her sleep-walking scene. . . . Whatever 
may be the fate of the latest revival of ‘ Macbeth,’ it will certainl 
stand forth in the annals of our stage as the most beautiful of all 
representations of Shakspeare’s tragedy.— London Datly News. 





Notes 

Pror, J. P. MAHAFFY, of Trinity College, Dublin University, the 
well-known author of ‘ Social Life in Greece,’ ‘ Greek Education,’ a 
‘Manual of Greek Literature,’ ‘ The Art of Conversation,’ etc., will 
visit the United States next summer as the guest of the Chautau- 
qua Assembly. He will spend two weeks in August at Chautau- 

ua, New York, delivering one course of lectures on ‘ The Every- 

ay Life of the Greeks,’ and another on ‘ The History of Civiliza- 
tion.’ He will also give a popular address on ‘ The Irish Question.’ 
Prof. Mahaffy is not only a charming writer, but a speaker of great 
versatility and vigor. 

—The Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson, American Minister to Den- 
mark, is making a new translation of the fairy-tales of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, which will be published in London. 4 

—Henry James will contribute the final paper to the February 
Scrébner's—‘ Our Animated Conversation,’ a dialogue between a 

y of Englishmen and Americans in London, who good-natur- 
edly and wittily chaff each other on international topics. In the 
same number will appear a contribution from Prof. W. B. Scott of 
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Princeton, on the old city of Trebes, on the Moselle, for over a 
hundred years the capital of the Western Roman Empire. In the 
series of railway articles, ex-Postmaster General James will write 
of ‘ The Railway Mail Service.’ This successful series is to be fol- 
lowed during the year by a kindred series on electricity and its ap- 
plications. 

—The current Harper's Weekly has an interesting supplement 
relating to the American drama, and made up of contributions 
from Augustin Daly, Edward Harrigan, Bronson Howard, William 
Gillette, J. G. Wilson and Steele Mackaye. William Winter has 
contributed a critical review of the subject. The Bazar this week, 
somewhat in the same vein, contains pictures of Mary Anderson, 
Mrs. Langtry and Mrs. Potter in the Shakspearian characters 
which they have assumed during the season. The photographs of 
‘azar. 

—The success of Max O’Rell’s new book has been greater than 
the publishers, Messrs. Cassell & Co., anticipated ; for the first edi- 
tion of the book was exhausted before they had the second under 
way. But all things are possible in these days of lightning-presses, 
and a new edition of ‘Jonathan and His Continent’ will be on the 
market before this note is printed. 

—Miss Helen Gray Cone is at present teaching in the depart- 
ment of English and history at the Normal College in this city, 
where, by the way, Mrs. Margaret Deland, the author of ‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,’ taught drawing at one time. 

—We are promised—not rashly, we hope—that Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘Master of Ballantrae,’ now running in Scrzbmer’s, will surpass 
anything the romancer has yet done. During the progress of the 
story, which will run during the greater part of the year, the scene 
shifts in turn from Scotland to America, France, and India, and 
gives free play to the author’s adventurous fancy. In this story 
Mr. Stevenson introduces us to his first real heroine. 


—Will M. Clemens, who is now in Garvanza, California, is at 
work on a life of Mark Twain, as well as on one of John Brown. 
_—Mr. Joaquin Miller has written a romance of California life, 
‘The Golden River,’ which will begin to-morrow in the New York 
World and be continued through the four Sundays of February, 
simultaneously with its publication in a syndicate of out-of-town 
newspapers. 


—The subject of Alphonse Daudet’s new play, ‘La Lutte pour 
la Vie,’ to be shortly performed at the Gymnase, is also to take the 
form of a novel, it is reported—a sequel to ‘ L’Immortel.’ It is M, 
Daudet’s intention to show that French home-life is a reality, and 
French domestic virtue something more than aname. Daudet’s 
married life is the happiest kind of a romance; and not only he, 
but Zola, Dumas, Feuillet, and most of the great writers of the 
country, are blest in their family relations. 


—NMessrs. Scribner announce a revised edition, for 1889, of T. A. 
Janvier’s valuable ‘ Mexican Guide.’ A second edition of Bande- 
lier’s ‘ Archeological Reconnoisance into Mexico’ is published by 
Cupples & Hurd. <I ee 

—Miss Mary: F. Seymour, of New York, has conceived the idea, 
and carried it out, of establishing a woman’s paper. The first 
number of Zhe Business Woman's Journal lies before us, with 
hér name upon it as editor and publisher. As Miss Seymour has 
been successfully engaged in business in this city for eleven years, 
we can only hope and believe that she will do well with her new 
venture. Heretofore women’s journals have been in the avowed 
interest of woman’s suffrage, but Miss Seymour’s paper, while it 
leans in that direction, is devoted to the interest of all business 
women, whether they are ambitious to vote or not. There isa 
field for this journal, and we give it welcome. camipeaiinies aaa 


—Elsie Leslie, whose impersonation of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ 
has made her name a household word in the Eastern States, will 
appear in the February Cosmopolitan with an autobiographical 
sketch. In the same number the indefatigable Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale opens his new department, devoted to Social Problems. .y::-easy 

—Macmillan & Co. will issue at once F. Marion Crawford's 
‘ Greifenstein, and A. R. Wallace’s treatise on ‘ Darwinism,’ a 
systematic exposition of the theory of natural selection, with some 
of its applications. : 

— Scribner’s Monthly will contain next summer a group of ar- 
ticles on the sport beloved of Izaak Walton. Dr. Leroy M. Yale 
and Alwyn Creighton-will describe the winninish (the landlocked 
salmon of Lake St. John, Canada), and Robert Grant will write of 
tarpon-fishing in Florida. Other articles will treat.of the develo 
ment of photography, by Prof. John Trowbridge of Harvard; the 
building of the great ocean steamers at the shipyards of the Clyde, 
by Wm. H. Rideing ; and a partial ascent of Mt. St. Elias in Alaska, 
by a member of the Alpine Club. 






















































































































—Scribner & Welford are to bring out within a few days ‘ Her- 
aldry,’ a profusely illustrated work by Charles Worthy—an epitome 
of English armory, showing how and by whom arms may be borne 
or acquired, and how pedigrees may be traced ; also W. J. Loftie’s 
book on ‘ Kensington: Picturesque and Historical,’ with the de- 
signs of W. Luker, Jr., amounting to 300 in number, some of them 
colored by hand. 

—Theodore Child will contribute a paper on ‘ The Institute of 
France,’ with sixteen illustrations by Alexis Lemaistre, to the March 
Harper's; and there will also appear an article, by C. D. Warner, 
entitled ‘Comments on Canada, and one on Wm. M. Chase, the 
artist, with five illustrative engravings, and a portrait of the painter 
from the bronze bas-relief by St. Gaudens. 


—The Independent makes the following excellent suggestions 
regarding ‘the model literary announcement for editorial use, which 
magazines, publishers and booksellers somehow so seldom under- 
stand issuing’: 

The ‘ model’ announcement is (1) printed on paper that admits of 
marginal additions or alterations in ink by the editor’s pen, if necessary; 
(2) announces the title of a book or article in ‘Roman’ type and quoted, 
not in italics; (3) prints its matter, as far as possible, in a ‘solid’ form, 
not with numerous paragraphs and spaces; (4) avoids display type; and, 
(5), above all, uses no descriptive adjectives that stand in the way of the 
note’s being printed just as it comes, lest the literary column using it 
thereby commit itself in advance to a needlessly flattering opinion of the 
fook’s merits. That is the true ‘literary announcement for the use of 
editors whose time and space are limited.’ It isa rare sort. There are 
some three or four firms who precisely fulfil its conditions; there do not 
seem to be more at present. The best-known publishing houses are‘ 
some of them, the most at fault. 


—‘O. B. B.’ writes to us as follows:—‘ Our English friends when 
denouncing the so-called Americanism ‘rare,’ for ‘ underdone,’ are 
often confronted with the line from Dryden, ‘ Roast me an egg, and 
let it be rare,’ as evidence that the word is English. I have just 
found other proof of it. In Charles Lamb's essay, ‘ Christ’s Hos- 
pital Five-and-Thirty Years Ago,’ second paragraph, we read of 
* our scanty mutton, rotten-roasted or vare.’ 

—Lady Brassey’s posthumous work has just appeared in Eng- 
land. An introduction is furnished by her husband. Longmans, 
Green & Co. announce the book. 

—Cardinal Manning’s silver jubilee, although it should not come 
off till 1890, will be celebrated this year. It is to take the form of 
freeing from debt his pro-cathedral at Kensington. The encum- 
brance amounts to $55,000. 


—‘ Carmen Sylva,’ Queen of Roumania, is engaged in translating 
into English and German blank-verse an assortment of Roumanian 
folk-songs. One of her Maids of Honor collected these songs 
among the villages of the country. The book will appear in Eu- 
rope very soon. 

—Scribner & Welford have already sold over 10,000 copies of 
Prof. Drummond’s ‘ Tropical Africa,’ a work which has repeated 
the success of his ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ 


—The managers of the New York Free Circulating Library , 
peal to the public for the means of keeping open their branches. Of 
these there are four, and in the year just finished they have lent 
out nearly 400,000 books, of which only six were lost. The demand 
of the public for books to read is great and constant in every part 
of the city, and this Library supplies it with judgment. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, at 49 
Bond Street. 

—‘ The Eggs of North American Birds,’ by C. J. Maynard, will 
be published in a few days by Cupples & Hurd. 

—Longmans, Green & Co. are about to publish a book by the 
Rev. H. Twells on the deficiencies of the modern pulpit. It is en- 
titled ‘ Colloquies on Preaching.’ 

—A portrait of Wilkie Collins will be the frontispiece to the Feb- 
ruary Book Buyer. A description, in his own words, of how he 
writes his stories will accompany it. The first portrait ever printed 
of the author of ‘ The Story of an African Farm,’ will appear in the 
same number. A 


—Twenty-five (not fifty) cents is the price of the Harpers’ paper 
edition of Shorthouse’s ‘ Countess Eve.’ ’ 

—Mme. Emilie Carlen, the once popular Swedish novelist, is, 
according to The Pittsburg Bulletin, about to publish her auto- 
biography, under the title of ‘Gleanings from Fifty Years of Au- 
thorship.. The author of ‘The Bride of Omberg’ and ‘Gustavus 
Lindorm’ is now over eighty years of age. A contemporary of 
hers, the t Elizabeth Oakes Smith, who is still living, in the 
South, is also writing her memoirs, which should prove unusually 
diverting. 
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—Archduke Rudolph, Crown Prince of Austria, who was found 
dead in his bed on Wednesday morning, was one of the latterday 
‘royalties’ who have had any aspirations as well as literary 
taste. The Evening Post says of him: 


‘ Die Osterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchie in Wort und Bild,’ a pic- 
torial and literary description of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which 
he edited personally, is a really valuable book, both for its contents and 
the manner of its execution, and is a proof at once of his industry and 
good taste. Other books which he composed either wholly or in part, 
or which were published at any.rate under his immediate supervision, 
were ‘ Fifteen Days on the Danube’ and ‘ Travels in the East,’ both of 
which contain evidences of shrewd observation and good literary sense. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
ta 

QUESTIONS 

No. 1442.—Where can I find some account of Henry Kingsley (the 
brother of Charles Kingsley) and his works ? 

Haverstraw, N. Y. A. T. A. 

[Henry Kingsley was bornat Holne, in Devon, in 1830. He was edu- 
cated at Oriel College, Oxford, and lived for several years afterwards in 
Australia. He died May 24, 1876. His chief works were ‘ Ravenshoe’ 
(1861), ‘Austin Elliott’ (1863), ‘ Leighton Court’ (1865), ‘Shelton, 
Hetty, and Other Stories’ (1869), and ‘Old Marfaret’ (1871), though 
this is far from a complete list. For a more detailed account, see any 
good encyclopeedia or biographical dictionary.] 





No. 1443.—Is Gabriel Max a living artist, or one of the ‘old mas- 
ters’ ? 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Q. 


[He is still in the land of the living, his studio being in Munich, 
Bavaria. ] 





ANSWERS 

No. 1412.—There have been no less than three authors by the name 
of Frommann connected with German literature, though as their work 
was special, F.W.P. would find no one of them mentioned in such popu- 
lar handbooks as Kénig's or Hirsch’s History of German Literature. 
Friedrich Johannes Frommann, a Jena bookseller, born in 1797, pro- 
duced, besides a number of papers more or less intimately connected with 
his business, a number of sketches, among them ‘ Das Burschenfest auf 
der Wartburg’ (1817), ‘Das Frommannsche Haus,’ ‘Unsere Ausland- 
erei,’ ‘ Taschenbuch fiir Fussreisende,’ and ‘ Hermann von Rotenhan, 
eine Lebensskizze.’ His son Edward F., born 1834, died 1881, pub- 
lished ‘Aufsatze zur Geschichte des Buchhandels im 16, Jahrhunderts,’— 
Frankreich, 1876; Italien, 1881.. Georg Karl Frommann, born at Co- 
burg in 1814, has deyoted himself to Germanic philology, specifically 
German dialects. One of his most important works is ‘Altdeutsche 
Lesebuch vom 4. bis zum 15. Jahrhunderts ’ (1845). For several years 
(1854-9 and again in 1875) he published Die deutschen Mundarten, a 
magazine devoted, as the title indicates, to the German dialects. Much 
of his work has been in editing old German works, Luther’s translation 
of the Bible in particular having been carefully studied and revised by 
him. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. Wa. DaLLAM ARMES. 





Publications Received 


Receipt ofnew p blications is ack: ledged in this coit 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. 

the publication is issued in New York. 
Besant, W. For Faith and Freedom................020.csececceences Harpe: 
Chadwick, J. W. Charles Robert Darwin 
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When no address is given 





Cocker, W. J. The Government of the United States,............... arper & Bros. 
Conklin’s Handy Manual of Useful Information Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
Dawson, Sir J. ern Science in Bible Lands.................. Harper & Bros. 
Emery, B. P._ In the Haunts of Bloom and Bird..... Brooklyn: Charles N. Andrews. 
Glazier, W. Down the Great River.....4..... 0.0... cceeceeeee Phila.: Hubbard Bros. 
RO tes. SPE NR Shei bods. bu vins eb apenegincsnn ce vivael'soebeaiee sais Harper & Bros. 


wis, C. T. Latin Dictionary for Schools. $5.50.......... even Harper & Bros, 
Malone, J. S. The Self: What is It? 7sc......... Louisville: John P. Morton & Co. 
Marzials, F. T. Death’s Disguises and Other Sonnets........ London: Walter Scott. 





Murray, D.C, The Weaker Vessel. soc... .........-00200 eeeeeee: Harper & Bros. 
Pressensé, F.de L’Irlande et L’Angleterre. 7 fr. 50.....Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
Reade, C. Bille Characters... 5... cscccsscces coveccecsccccecaccccse Harper & Bros. 
Readers. First, Second, Third, and Fourth..... 2... . cc. .esceeeceeee Harper & Bros. 


Reports of the Special Committees on Manual Training and Educational 
Statistics. New Jersey. 


Richard, A. Marriage and Divorce. soc............ Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Roe, E.R. Joe: a Remarkable Case. a5c.......... Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Southern Whigs, The. Their Sacrifices and Devotion to the Union...Crichton & Co. 


Stephens, C. A. Living Matter: Its Cycle of Growth and Decline in 


Animal Organism ....... Norway Lake (Me.): The Laboratory Co, 
Thompson, D. G. Herbert Spencer..... ........-....4. Boston: New Ideal Pub, Co, 
ee a J. F. Jesus Christ the Divine Man. $r........ ..A. D. F, Randolph & Co, 
Von Holst, H. John Brown, $1.50............s0eseeeeeee Boston: Cupples & Hurd, 


Waters, G. Alma, or Otonkah’s Daughter............ 22.05 Chicago: T. S. Denison. 


